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and endured intolerable labours; he did make a
fortune, and retired upon it at an early age, and
immediately became a thoroughly unhappy man,
:hcmingmlost all power of enjoying or employing his
leisure, and finding himself hopelessly and irremedi-
ably bored. Of course, boredom is the surest source
of unhappiness, but boredom is not the result of the
things we do or avoid doing, but some inner weariness of
spirit, which imports itself into occupation and leisure
alike, if it is there. There is no nostrum, no re-
ceipt for taking it away. A kindly adviser will say
to a bored man, "All this discontent comes from
thinking too much about yourself; if only you would
throw yourself a little into the lives and problems of
others, it would all disappear / " Of course it would !
But it is just what the bored man cannot do ; and the
advice is just as practical as to say encouragingly to
a man suffering from toothache, " // the pain would
&nly go away, you would soon be well!' Ruskin was
once consulted by an anxious person, who complained
that he was unhappy, and said that he attributed it to
the fact that he was so useless, Ruskin replied with
trenchant good sense: " It is your duty to try to be
innocently happy first, and useful afterwards if you
can."

What, then, can we do in the matter ? . How are we
to secure happiness ? The answer is that we cannot;
that we must take it as it comes, like the sunshine and
the spring. Few of us are in a position to alter at a
moment's notice the course of our lives. It is more
or less laid down for us what paths we have to tread,
and irk whose company. We can to a certain extent,
taught by grim experience of the habits, thoughts,
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